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These are the times that try men's souls. The Summer soldier and the 


Sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, shrink from the service of their country, 


but he that stands it now deserves the love and thanks of every man and 


woman. Tyranny, like Hell, is not easily conquered; yet we have this conso- 
lation with us that the harder the conflict the more glorious the triumph. 


What we obtain teo cheaply we esteem too lightly; it is dearness only that 


gives everything its value. Heaven knows how to put a proper price upon its 


goods; and it would be strange indeed if so celestial an article as freedom 
should not be highly rated —The Crisis, Thomas Paine. 
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: What and How, or 
How to Weed a Book 
By Margaret Davidson 
Reference Librarian, Waterloo Public Library 

The term ‘‘weeding,’’ used in con- 
nection with the discarding of books is 
a good one. Everybody knows what 
happens to a garden which isn’t weeded. 
We say the weeds ‘‘take it.’’ They over- 
grow the carefully planted flowers and 
vegetables and soon obscure them com- 
pletely. The same thing happens no less 
surely though not so rapidly in the un- 
weeded library book collection. The old, 
out-of-date, undesirable books overshad- 
ow the useful ones. The shelves grow 
overcrowded and their general appear- 
ance is disheartening to the most eager 
reader. There is this difference: though 
it is soon forever too late to weed a 
garden, it’s never too late to weed a 
library. You can roll up your sleeves 
and wade in, but the longer you put it 
off the harder it will be. Now is as good 
a time as any and much better than 
most. 

Everyone agrees that the next few 
years are going to be difficult for the 
already underprivileged public libraries. 
There is, as we are painfully aware, a 
general disposition to regard libraries as 
municipal luxuries. It is our business to 
demonstrate the absurdity of that view- 
point, and to do that, we must make the 
library felt as an active agent in com- 
munity life. We must clear the decks 
for action. And a good first step is to 
discard from the library those things 
that aren’t necessary to a good, live col- 
lection that will be useful and easily 
available to the people who maintain it. 
Overcrowded and cluttered shelves, 
groaning under a load of tattered and 
obsolete books waste a great deal of 
everybody’s time, and they likewise 
make a miserable impression on the very 
people whom we wish to impress with 
the library’s efficiency. 

There are no hard and fast rules 
about what to discard from any book 
collection, but there are some general 
principles to be borne in mind. One of 
these is that weeding is an integral part 
of the process of book selection. The 
final object of both is the same—to se- 


~~ 
—— 


eure a book collection of the maximum ~ 
use to your community. The a 
are in general the same. In book selee ~ 
tion one considers first the nature of the — 
community. Is the book in question of ~ 
interest and use to the people whose ~ 
library this is? The question is of no | 
less importance in weeding. It is um ~ 
necessary to rehearse here the principles _ 
of book selection—the authority of the — a 
book, its date, its relation to other books “i 
in the library and so on. They are all 5S 
equally applicable when discarding 
books. Except for lists of new books, 
the same aids are used in both processes, ¥ 
Those standard lists which will tell you © 
what’s good to buy will also help you wa a 
decide what’s good to keep. : 


The only vital difference between book § : 
selection and weeding comes in the dis — 
carding of worn out books. When li © 
brary budgets are low (and when aren't _ 
they?) there’s a tendency to a 
ragged and dirty books. This state of 
mind usually finds expression in ‘‘ Well, i 
let it go one more time.’’ If it — 
of course it must, but the chances are ~ 
10 to 1 that it never will go once more. ~ 
It will just sit until you are ready to aoa 
something about it. If it’s a book you 
absolutely can’t replace, or can’t afford — 
to replace, perhaps it can be rebound or ~ 
held for limited use. But in general ~ 
you’d probably better regard it with @ ~ 
glassy eye and diseard it. The problem” 
is encountered most frequently with” 
children’s books. They get incredibly — 
dirty. As Dr. Hans Bernt says in a 
article ‘‘On Weeding’’ in the Library 
Journal (January 1, 1942), ‘‘I often” 
think that it is much more likely : 
the child leaves an impression on the ~ 
book than the book on the child.’’ You” 
do, of course, run a constant campai 
for cleaner hands and better treatment 
of books, but when you allow worn 
and battered books to circulate you p 
tially defeat your propaganda. 
young (or old) reader feels, with 
justice, that he’s not required to la 
any particular care on what is obvie 
already a total wreck. The whole p 
lem of discarding worn books calls 1 
the customary nice balance be 
principle and expediency. 
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Of lesser difficulty is the case of books 
left behind because of changing inter- 
ests. Many of these you can abandon 
with seareely a backward glance. Think 
of the popular light fiction of the nine- 
ties and the early 1900’s or even the 
1920’s. Much of it ean sit on your 
shelves till doomsday with no readers. 
This doesn’t mean, of course, that you 
lightly toss out Edith Wharton’s 
“Ethan Frome’’; nor ‘‘Richard Car- 
vel,’’ nor yet ‘‘The Casting Away of 
Mrs. Lecks and Mrs. Aleshine.’’ But 
you will probably get along nicely with- 
out the complete works of George Barr 
McCutcheon, Myrtle Reed, and ‘‘other 
ilks of that ilk,’’ as Dorothy Parker 
puts it. The problem of non-fiction left 
gathering dust by changing times is al- 
together stickier. Times change both 
ways, as we should know. We are again 
needing books on blacksmithing and on 
breeds of carriage horses. 


Many such books, however, are not 
worth saving because the information 
they contain is no longer accurate nor 
complete. Take the case of the Philip- 
pines. Every library has some books 
about the Philippines, published in 
1898, or possibly as late as 1900. They 
describe, perhaps very accurately, what 
the Philippines were like when Dewey 
took Manila. They are of no use to 
anyone who wants to know what Manila 
was like when the Japs marched in, nor 
why MacArthur was able to hold out on 
Bataan Peninsula. They probably won’t 
even describe Bataan in any detail. 
They have outlived their usefulness to 
all but the historian. One must be very 
wary of old books of travel and geogra- 
phy. The average reader never looks at 
the date of a book, and he has an ex- 
aggerated reverence for the printed 
word. It is the librarian’s job to pro- 
tect him from gross error. There ts such 
a thing as historical geography—the de- 
scription of places as they were—in the 
past tense. The difference is simply the 
use of ‘‘was’’ or ‘‘is.’’ And there are 
also travel accounts so distinguished in 
Style that they have become literature. 
One doesn’t diseard Doughty’s ‘‘ Arabia 
Deserts’’ because Arabia has changed, 
nor ‘‘Two Years Before the Mast’’ be- 


cause sail has been replaced by steam. 
One must distinguish literature from so- 
called ‘‘informational books.’’ Here the 
book selection aids will save you. It is 
also a fact that contemporary travel 
accounts are invaluable source material 
to the historian and the writer of period 
novels. But it is not the function of the 
small public library to preserve all these 
things. The state and college libraries 
have that responsibility. 

In the juvenile collection the danger 
of spreading misinformation through 
out-of-date travel books is even more 
serious. One librarian I know was hor- 
rified when she flipped through some of 
her juveniles and came on a picture of a 
very handsome little boy. Underneath 
the caption read ‘‘ When this little boy 
grows up, he will be Czar of all the 
Russias.’” How is a child reader to 
know that that hasn’t been so since 
1917? 

Some books grow dangerously out of 
date because of additional discoveries in 
their various fields. This sort of thing 
won’t trouble you much in such fields as 
art and literature, but beware of moldy 
scientific and technical books. Few of 
them gain respectability with old age. 
For example, not so long ago, there 
were still some eight or ten undiscovered 
elements and the chemistry texts freely 
said so. But if one of your patrons has 
the bad luck to state in an examination 
that there are now eight undiscovered 
elements, he will rate a handsome zero 
for his pains, and your library will lose 
face. In one library I know there are 
still some authoritative-looking editions 
of ‘‘Feeds and Feeding,’’ the best text 
on animal nutrition. Most of these were 
published before Harry Steenbock dis- 
covered Vitamin D (our oldest vitamin) 
and long before Paul DeKruif discov- 
ered Harry Steenbock. Like Carthage, 
they must be destroyed. Now that nu- 
trition, especially human nutrition, has 
assumed such great importance in our 
war effort, it’s up to the library to have 
good, new material in the field and also 
to protect its readers by discarding old 
books on nutrition which contain infor- 
mation no longer correct. 

Still other books gather dust because 
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there have been pronounced changes in 
the methods of presentation of their 
subjects as well as changes in the sub- 
ject. Among these are books on psy- 
chology, health education, and nature 
study, to name only a few. Books in the 
social sciences predominate in this 
group. ‘‘Middletown,’’ ‘‘Our Town’s 
Business’? and the books of the inde- 
fatigable Stuart Chase are the sort of 
thing people will read and can under- 
stand. And while we have no intention 
of throwing out Adam Smith’s ‘‘In- 
quiry Into the Nature and Causes of 
the Wealth of Nations’’ we may as well 
abandon the stuffy works of his lesser 
brethren. It’s important to keep the 
300’s especially well weeded, for we want 
people to read as much as possible in 
these fields and to gain from them the 
ideas that will be most useful to them in 
understanding the world as it is, not 
as it was in 1920. 


When we bump up against the ques- 
tion of discarding sets of bound period- 
icals, we are on delicate ground. Prac- 
tically everybody has the idea that 
any bound set of any magazine is valu- 
able. It may be, too, but the questions 
you must answer are: to whom and 
how? If you have ample storage space 
you will probably go on keeping them. 
But if you need the space they oceupy, 
then consider them on the basis of their 
usefulness to ‘the people of your com- 
munity. If you have the magazine in- 
dexes which are indispensable to the 
use of these sets (Poole’s index and 
early Reader’s Guides) that’s probably 
sufficient reason for keeping them. If 
you don’t have the indexes, don’t keep 
the magazines just because they came 
to you from the library of the late 
Judge so- and so, one of the most re- 
spected jurists of his day. Write to 
your state library extension agency for 
advice, stating exactly whether you 
really want to keep them, and perhaps 
they will be able to help you find some 
institution that does need and can use 
them. 

Among the many other types of things 
you will consider discarding, I’ll men- 
tion only a few more. There are full 
sets of standard authors. A few of 
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these you may wish to retain, but dons 
f 2] obliged to keep them all just be- eS 
cause they are complete sets. Pick out — 
the titles your readers need and cat 
out the rest. For example, every IL 
brary wants a copy of Charlotte © 
Bronte’s ‘‘Jane Eyre,’’ but no small — 
library needs anything else of hers. If — 


one of your earnest patrons wants 4 


**Shirley’’ or ‘‘Villette,’’ borrow them | 
from your state library extension 
agency. Such libraries keep full s ts so 
that you won’t have to. Es 

There are also government docu — 
ments. These you may have received — 
through the kind offices of a local con- 
gressman. But don’t save out-of-date — 
ones. Have plenty of recent documents 
in your vertical file, but don’t give 
space to a full report of the ceremonies 
of the unveiling of a statute of Senator ~ 
Wintergreen in 1902. You know, of 7 
course, that you are not permitted to ~ 
destroy government documents without 
permission. You must inform the 
Superintendent of Documents of your 
intention and then do as he instructs. 
In this connection I want to mention # 
for the first but not the last time a little 
booklet which removes practically all — 
the pain from the process of weeding. ~ 
It is the September, 1941 issue of 
Minnesota Libraries and the whole 
number is devoted to ‘‘Discarding a 
Books.”’ 





The information it contains — 
is concise and complete and much the ~ 
most helpful thing available. It tells ~ 
you exactly how to dispose of unwanted ~ 
government documents. a 


Finally in our list of suspects we 
come to the books that really should be™ 
disearded first of all — the juvenile ~ 
series. You know without my repeating ~ 
it that your children’s books should be ~ 
the most carefully chosen in your whole — 
collection. Children will read almost” 
anything but what they read today has © 
a great deal to do with what kind of 
citizens they'll make in another twenty 
years. Occasionally librarians arg 
that they have to keep these 
(Campfire Girls, Nancy Drew, 
Boys, Tom Slade, etc.) because the el il. 
dren prefer them. The responsibili 
of the public library is to help 
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prefer something better, and experi- 
ence proves that it can be done. A 
‘Partial List of Series Not Circulated 
by Standard Libraries’’ appears else- 
where in this number. Let nothing 
deter you from exterminating these 
weeds; they’re the marihuana of your 
garden. 


Having given some thought to what 
to discard, we might now consider how 
it’s to be done. The first step is to 
induce the proper frame of mind in 
the librarian. This ought to be easy. 
If she will just stand in the middle of 
her library and gaze in a detached and 
impersonal manner toward her shelves, 
she will be seized with a burning desire. 
She may have to go so far as to pre- 
tend she’s a patron coming in for the 
first time. That will surely do it. How 
does she begin? Some books can be 
discarded as they are returned by bor- 
rowers. This method catches the worn 
and the torn, and some of the most ob- 
viously undesirable titles, but it doesn’t 
get the culprits that never circulate at 
all. More systematic methods are re- 
quired. As good a method as any is to 
turn your attention to one class at a 
time. Begin wherever your conscience 
tells you the need is greatest. Juveniles, 
or fiction, or 500’s or 600’s. It doesn’t 
matter where, so long as you keep track 
of where you’ve been. Say you've elect- 
ed to clean house in the 600’s among the 
technical books; what’s next? One pos- 
sibility is to eliminate first all those you 
are absolutely certain you want to 
keep. Your newest and best, but don’t 
be lenient in applying either of those 
adjectives. Having set aside the sheep, 
you go to work on the goats. Each book 
must be checked in standard book-selec- 
tion aids. There is a complete list of 
the most useful aids in Minnesota Li- 
braries. To it we need add only the 
information that there is now a new 
edition, (the 6th, 1941) of the Chd- 
dren’s Catalog. You almost certainly 
won’t have all these aids, but if you 
have the Standard Catalog for Public 
Iibraries, the Children’s Catalog and 
the A. L. A. Catalog series from 1926 
to date you can get along very well in- 
deed. If you don’t have any of these, 
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as may easily be the case, the problem 
is more difficult. Of course, if it’s even 
remotely possible you should own a 
Children’s Catalog. Perhaps you will 
be able to borrow some of these aids 
from your state library, or perhaps you 
can wheedle them from larger libraries 
near you. Nobody, however, is going 
to loan you these things for six months 
at a time. Unless you own them, you'll 
have to work fast and furiously while 
you have them. When you are bereft 
of aids of all kinds you can still with- 
draw (but cautiously) the obviously 
unneeded and unfit. 


Date slips are a good guide to the 
amount of use a book is receiving. You 
are safe in regarding very critically any 
book which hasn’t circulated for five 
years. You won’t by any means wish 


“to diseard every book which isn’t cir- 


culating, but the fact that they’ve 
waited so long for no customers is an 
indication that they belong in the dead- 
wood category. It is also well to re- 
member that the mere fact that a book 
continues to circulate is no guarantee 
of its worth. It may be that your 
patrons are forced to use an old and in- 
accurate book because you don’t have 
a recent one in that field. 


All the time you are weeding you will 
bear in mind that this is part of the 
business of book selection. Each book 
is considered from the standpoint of its 
value to the community as well as in. 
its relation to other books in the col- 
lection. Likewise when weeding you 
must decide whether to rebind or to re- 
place with a fresh copy or with a later 
edition. These are not separate prob- 
lems; they all belong together and it 
saves time to do it all at once rather 
than to discard a bunch.of books this 
week and then struggle over a replace- 
ment list six months later. 


The actual process of withdrawing 
books is much the simplest part of this 
job. By the time you get to that point 
the agony of decision is over. Here 
again Minnesota Libraries contains con- 
cise directions. First the book card is 
removed, then the book is marked 
‘‘withdrawn’’ in the accession book, 
with the date of withdrawal. After 
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this the book card is scratched out or 
destroyed so that it can never make you 
any more trouble. The book is marked 
‘‘withdrawn’’ at all places where the 
accession number or any other marks 
of library ownership appear. It is also 
a good idea to tear out the pocket. Any- 
way when you’re through all evidences 
of library ownership should have been 
eliminated. The shelf list and catalog 
cards should be withdrawn if you have 
only one copy of the book and do not 
intend to replace it at once. If the li- 
brary owns more than one copy of a 
book, mark ‘‘withdrawn’’ opposite the 
appropriate accession number on the 
shelf list card and do not, of course, 
remove the cards from the catalog. The 
shelf list cards may be filed to form a 
withdrawal record, if such is desired. 
Keep an accurate record of the number 
of books withdrawn and enter the num- 
ber on your monthly and annual re- 
ports. 

That’s all there is to that, but you 
still haven’t got the books out of the 
library and there are days when I’m 
sure this is much the worst part of the 
whole business. You’ve probably al- 
ready ‘learned from bitter experience, 
but if you haven’t, be- warned. Any- 
body who sees books being discarded is 
certain that they are valuable and that 
you are an ignorant and callous fool 
to be throwing them away. Also he 
wants to take them home, to his grand- 


‘mother, or his brother or the boy down 


the block. As a result of this sort of 
thing any librarian will tell you that 
3 o’clock of a cold, dark morning is 
the best time to dispose of books. The 
most generally satisfactory means of dis- 
posal is to sell them for old paper, with 
or without the covers. 


So much for what to discard and 
how; it remains to say when. The an- 
swer is ‘‘all the time.’’ It’s better to 
do a little weeding all the time than to 
do it in spurts and sags. Maybe a 
shelf or two each day will be sufficient. 
The idea is to get through the whole 
collection once a year. Don’t let any- 
thing keep you from getting it done 
somehow. 

There are difficulties involved in dis- 


earding books which have nothing to 


do with the books, nor yet with the 
principles involved. They are what we ~ 
might call personal difficulties. In the 
first place you may have to convinee 
your board that what these books need it © 
a good throwing away. The September — 


1941 issue of Minnesota Libraries and — s 
the article by Dr. Hans Bernt in the ~ 


January 1, 1942 number of Libres 
Journal should do that job for you ~ 
Much more difficult is the tactful diapers 
sition of books donated to the library, — 
The best thing is to have an understand- — 
ing that the library will accept only — 
those books which are suitable for its — 


purposes and will reserve the right to 


y 
4 


dispose of others as it sees fit. But this 


a 


ay 


is easier to say than to do in a small ~ 
library in a small town. The whole ~ 
proposition requires mountains of tat 7 


and no little guile. Do the best you © 
ean, but don’t just do nothing becanaiill 
it’s easier. 

In conclusion I should like to quote | 


as Dr. Bernt has already done, a re a 


mark of John Cotton Dana. He said, — 
‘*Most librarians are a trifle overawed — 
by a book, and still more overawed by @ 
a book which is in the library, and still — 
more by a book in the library which @— 
man once wished to see. 


Give Our Children the Best Available” 


Books, Not the Worst! 
Every librarian, trustee and member 


of a book committee bears the responsi- 


bility of making the children’s collee ~ 
tion as vitally interesting and potent 
in character formation as possible. This— 
ean be done only by including the best — 
available books, and by excluding medi-~ 


oere or inferior books. Yet a survey of 
the book collections in the libraries of 
New York State reveals an astonishing 


number of these books on the shelves, 


Probably very few of them actually a 
purchased by the libraries. They 


usually gifts. Cases have been known” 


in which the fear of offending a de 
has been the reason for circulating them: 
Some librarians may erroneously ¢¢ 


sider mediocre books: useful as ‘‘bait’’ 


introduce children to the habit of 
ing. The experience of trained 
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dren’s librarians has shown that the 
average child does not prefer books of 
this character when he has access to a 
good collection of other books of a more 
virile, interesting and worth while type. 
Below is a brief outline of sane prin- 
ciples to follow in order that silly, sen- 
timental and weak books may be 
avoided. 
In considering books for little chil- 
dren, avoid: 
Buffoonery in picture books. 
Inanity and sameness, as in ‘‘dressed- 
up’’ animal stories. 
Books written with poor English con- 
struction and slang. 
Books in heavy bindings, or of too 
large size, or on too poor paper. 
Books containing pictures or reading 
matter depicting murder, violence, 
fires, ete. 
Books in which children do wrong 
without being punished. 
Books of slushy sentimentality. 
For older children, do not place on 
the shelves: 
Books written in poor English. 
Books untrue to life, unless they are 
frankly imaginative. 


Books giving incorrect information, 


especially in geography, history, 
science and invention. 

Books in long series. 

Books emphasizing murder, cruelty, 

scenes of violence and low ideals. 

Books having themes as follows: child 

a problem ; child retriever of family 
fortunes ; child a matehmaker ; child 
runaways; boy runaways getting 
rich; childish love affairs; weeping 
sentimental girls; the morbid, the 
melodramatic; overemphasis on 
riches; children who are ‘“‘flip and 
smarty ;’’ emphasis on class feeling; 
generally, whatever you would not 
wish your child to be or do. 

Not all series or sequels are poor. We 
would not exclude Louisa M. Alcott’s 
stories, the Penrod books by Tarkington, 
the Jeremy stories of Walpole. Lucy 
Perkins’ Twins are to be found in every 
library and, though the books have 
varied characters, they constitute a 
series of similar books. We do not con- 
demn long series generally because they 


are series, but because they do not meet 
the standards of literature, originality 
and truth which should characterize all 
children’s books. It is the content of 
the individual book, not the author’s 
name or reputation, that should be the 
deciding factor. 

The following list has been compiled 
by Mrs. E. S. Root with some additions 
by the Book Information Section of the 
New York State Library. It represents 
many of the books and the type of book 
not approved for purchase with library 
funds nor for placing on the shelves 
of any public library in New York State 
as part of an approved collection of 
children’s books. 


A Partial List of Series Not Circulated 
by Standard Libraries 

Aldridge, Janet. Meadow-Brook girls 

Alger, Horatio. Many titles 

Appleton, Victor. Moving picture 
Tom Swift series 

Arundel, Louis. Motor boat boys 

Bailey, Arthur Scott. Slumber town series, 
Tuck-me-in tales series 

Baker, Willard F. Bob Dexter series, Boy 
rancher series 

Bancroft, Edith. Jane Allen college series 

Baum, L. Frank. Oz books 

Benson, Irene Elliott. Campfire girls 

Bishop, Giles. U. 8S. Marines series 

Blane, Clair. Beverly Gray series 

Blanchard, Amy. Many titles 

Bonehill, Ralph (pseud. of Edward Strate- 
meyer). Boy hunter series, Young sports- 
man’s series 

Boone, Silas K. Phil Bradley series 
sford, Charles Alexander. Victory series 

Breitenbach, Louise Marks. Hadley Hall 
series 

Brooks, Amy. Dorothy Dainty series, Khaki 
girls, Randy series 

Burley., Uncle Sam’s army boys 

Burnett, Alice Hale. Merryvale series 

Burnett, Carolyn Judson. Blue grass semi- 
nary girls 

Burnham, Margaret. 

Burroughs, Edgar Rice. 
all titles 

Carey, Rosa. Nouchette. Many titles 

Carson, James. Saddle boy series 

Carter, Herbert. Boy Scout series 

Castlemon, Harry. Frank series and other 
series 

Chadwick, Lester. Quarterback series and 
other series 

Channon, Frank Eriest. Henley school boy 
series and other series 

Chapman, Allen. Tom Fairfield and other 
series 

Cody, Hiram Alfred, Rod of the lone patrol 
and other series 


series, 


Girl aviators 
The Tarzan books, 
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Colver, Alice Ross. Stories about Babs 
Cory, David. Billy Bunny series, Little Jack 
Rabbit series 
Crane, Laura Dent. 
Crockett, Sherman. Great war series 


Automobile girls 


Darlington, Edgar B. P. Cireus boys 

Deering, Fremont B.- Border boys 

Dixon, F. W. Ted Scott series 

Douglas, Amanda Minnie. Helen Grant series 

Drake, Robert C. Boy allies 

Duffield, J. W. Bert Wilson series, Radio 
boys series 

Durham, Victor G. Submarine boys 


Edwards, Leo. Jerry Todd books, Poppy Ott 
books 

Ellis, Edward Sylvester. Launch boys and 
other series 

Emerson, Alice B. Betty Gordon series, Ruth 
Fielding series 


Ferris, J.C. X Bar X boys 

Finlay, Roger Thompson. Wonder Island boys 

Finley, Martha. Elsie series 

Fisher, Elbert. Boy globe trotters 

Fitzhigh, Perey Keese. Tom Slade series 

Fletcher, Archibald Lee. Boy Scouts adven- 
ture and nature series 

Flower, Jessie Graham. Grace Harlow series 

Forbes, Graham B. Boys of Columbia High 

Forrester, Dexter J. Bungalow boys 

Foster, Walter Bertram. Clint Webb series 


Garis, Howard Roger. Buddy series, ecurly- 
tops series, Uncle Wiggily series 

Garis, Lillian. Girl Scout series 

Garland, John. Ross Grant series 

Ginther, Mary Pemberton. Beth Anne series, 
Betsy Hale series, Hilda and Beth series, 
Miss Pat series 

Gordon, Grace. Patsy Carroll series 

Grayson, Donald. Bob Steele series 

Griffith, Helen Sherman. Letty books. Vir- 
ginia stories . 

Harrie Irving. Annapolis series, 

Boys of the army, Dave Darrin series, 
Grammar school series, High school boys’ 
vacation series, Motor boat club series, 
West Point series, Young engineers 

Hare, Thomas Truxton. College athletic 
series, Philip Kent series 

Harvard, Aline. Army girl series 

Hawley, Mabel C. Four little Blossoms 
series 

Hayes, Clair Wallace. Boy allies 

Hemyng, Bracebridge. Jack Harkaway series 

Henderley, Brooks. Y. M. C. A. boys 

Higgins, Aileen Cleveland. Little princess 
series 


Holmes, Mary Jane. Many titles 

Honeywell, Frank. Radio boys 

Hope, Laura Lee. Bobbsey twin series, Mov- 
ing picture girls, Outdoor girls 


Jackson, Mrs. Gabriel Emille (Snow). Three 
little women series, Peggy Stewart series 
Judson, Clara Ingram. Mary Jane series 


Kay, Ross. Big war stories. Go ahead boys 


Langworthy, John Luther. Bird boys series 

Lawrence, Josephine. Brother and sister 
series, Two little fellows series 

Lawton, Wilbur. Boy aviators, Dreadnought 
boys, Ocean wireless series 

Lee, Alice Louise. Co-ed series 

Lester, Pauline. Marjorie Dean series 

Lincoln, Andrew Carey. Motorcycle chums 
series 


MelIntyre, John Thomas. Young continentals 
Meade, Mrs. Lillie Thomas. Titles for girls 
Mears, James R. Boys of steel 

Miller, Agnes. Lingernots series 

Morrison, Gertrude W. Girls of Central High 


North, Grace May. Adele Dering series, Vir- 
ginia Davis series 
Optic, Oliver (pseud. 
Adams). Many titles 
Overton, Mark. Jack Winter series 


Patchin, Frank Glines. Battle ship boys, 
Pony riders, Range and grange hustlers 
Patten, Gilbert (pseud. of Burt L. Standish), 

Lefty series 
Paull, Minnie E. Ruby and Ruthy series 
Payson, Howard. Boy Scout series 
Penrose, Margaret. Motor girls, Dorothy 
Dale series, Radio girls 
Porter, Horace. Our young aeroplane scouts 


Ralphson, George Harvey. Boy Scouts 

Rathbone, St. George. Canoe and campfire 
series ' 

Rockwood, Roy. Bomba books, Dave Dash- 
away series, Great marvel series, Speedwell 
series 

Roy, Lillian Elizabeth (Becker) (pseud. of 
Mrs. William Nelson Montfort). Five Lit- 
tle Starrs series, Girl Scouts 


Seott, Florence E. Paul gnd Peggy series, 
Morgan Oakdale series 

Sheppard, William Henry Crispin. 
series, Rambler club series 

Southworth, Mrs. Emma Dorothy Eliza Ne- 
vitte. Many titles 

Speed, Nell. Carter girls, Molly Brown series, 
Tucker twins 

Standish, Burt L. Dick Merriwell series, 
Frank Merriwell series 

Stratemeyer, Edward. Dave Porter series, 
Rover boys series 

Stuart, Gordon (pseud. of G. N. Madison). 
Boy Scout series 


Thorndyke, H. L. Honey Bunch books 

Tomlinson, Paul Green. 
series 

Trent, Martha. 


Vandercook, Margaret O’Bannon (Womack) 


of William Taylor 


Somewhere series 


Campfire girls, Girl Scout series, Ranch a 


girls, Red Cross girls 
Victor, Ralph. ‘Comrades series. Boy Scouts 


Walker, Abbie Phillips, Sandman series 


Walsh, George Etherbert. Twilight animal 


series 
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Walton, Frank. Flying machine boys 

Ward, Kenneth. Boy volunteers 

Warner, Frank A, Bobby Blake series 

Webster, Frank V. Many titles 

Wells, Carolyn. Patty series 

Wheeler, Janet D. Billie Bradley series 

Whitehill, Dorothy. Joyee Payton series, 
Polly Pendleton series 

Winfield, Arthur M. (pseud. of Edward Strat- 
emeyer). Bright and bold series, Putnam 
Hall series 

Woolley, Lazelle Thayer. Faith Palmer 
series 

Wyman, Levi Parker. Golden boys 


Young, Clarence. Jack Ranger series, Motor 
boys, Racer boys 
(Reprinted, by permission, from Weeding 
the Library, by Library Extension Division, 
New York State Library, 1940.) 


Executive Board Meeting 


Miss Story, her newly elected officers 
and board members held their first 
Executive Board meeting in Waterloo 
November 23, 1943. Nine members were 
present. 

Miss Warner, retiring president, made 
recommendations for the work of the 
year. Following her suggestions, the 
following decisions were reached: 

1. That 3c a mile be allowed for 
travel by car. Actual rail or bus fare 
be allowed otherwise. 

2. That meals and lodging be not 
paid. 

3. That no expenses be paid if the 
meeting of the committee is called at 
the same time as a state meeting and 
when the trip would have been made 
regardless of Board or committee meet- 
ing. 

4. That all committee expenses be 
paid by ILA. 

Deep concern was expressed by all 
for closer cooperation with rural people 
in understanding and setting up an 
acceptable plan for extending library 
service to all rural Iowans. 

It was agreed that the Extension, 
Legislative and Publicity committees 
should work closely together and see 
that our objectives and methods are 
understood. 

The Board went on record as favoring 
a state library meeting in the fall. It 
was felt that the time is not right for 
district meetings in the spring. 
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Trustees Elect Officers 


Following the example of the Iowa 
Library Association, the Trustees’ See- 
tion conducted a ballot by mail. Ballots 
were sent to the members who had paid 
their dues, a surprisingly small num- 
ber. 

The following were chosen to head 
the work of the section for the coming 
year: 


President—Mrs. Francis Turner, 
Corning 
Secretary—Mrs. Harry Narey, Spirit 
Lake 
A letter from Mrs. Agnes Hammer, 
retiring president, follows: 


Dear Fellow Trustees: 

It is very hard to be impersonal when 
one prepares to close a year’s work 
among one’s friends. 

We have seen busy times together and 
it grows increasing difficult to keep 
one’s sense of proportion true. Every- 
one is working overtime for good causes 
and it is very hard to ration and to 
restrict one’s time. 

Your new officers are very busy peo- 
ple also but they know of the values of 
Library Service. 

Let me thank you for your help and 
cooperation. 

Then let us all pledge a goodly por- 
tion of our time this year in promoting 
the service that- our own Library af- 
fords. 

May the New Year bring us all the 
promise of peace. 

Sincerely, 
Aceves R. HAMMER 
December 26, 1943 


Big Sisters or Good Neighbors? 


It doesn’t make much difference 
what they are called, but their visits 
made a lot of difference in the way some 
small libraries felt. 

It started with the realization that 
there isn’t any one who can make all 
the necessary library visits. Once upon 
a time, it was possible but not since the 
reorganization and expansion of the 
work of the State Traveling Library. 

And so the Iowa Library Association 
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came to the rescue. They made an. ap- 
propriation of money for the visits; 
Miss Story and the Librarian of the 
State Traveling Library selected some 
Iowa librarians who were qualified for 
the work and might be willing to add 
this to their other duties. The response 
was splendid. There was a conference 
in Des Moines where the requests for 
help from libraries were considered and 
the work divided up. Policies were out- 
lined so that there might be a consistent 
policy in the work. 

It was revealing to see what librarians 
in smaller libraries recognize as their 
greatest needs. These were checked off 
on the list in the following order: 


1. Help in making the library a vital 
part of the community 

Weeding the library 
Classification 

Cataloging 

Book buying 

Understanding library laws 

. Revising the borrowers’ file 


Grateful letters have been received 
from the libraries that were visited. 
Warm friendships have developed be- 
tween librarian and library visitor. One 
board sent a letter to the Iowa Library 
Association expressing their gratitude 
for needed help promptly given. The 
determination to continue this plan of 
library visiting during the year will 
bring library neighbors closer together 
and will help all involved to understand 
the problems of others. 

Until the appropriation of the State 
Traveling Library is increased to the 
point where money is provided for a 
field worker’s salary and expenses, this 
volunteer work from the Iowa Library 
Association and its members is sincerely 
appreciated. It is heartening to know 
that busy people can always find time to 
help their neighbors when such help is 
desperately needed. 
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Build the Future With Books 
maparit” Bie Club 


Do you remember the first time you 
read ‘‘Little Womien?’’ You probably 
remember the tenth time you read it, 


too, and how you loved it just as much 
as ever. 


Nothing can quite replace the warm — 


sense of friendship that children have 
for their book friends. Along with this 


enduring love, there is an understand- — 


ing of other people and their customs 
that comes from reading books. Now 
when all Americans are looking forward 
to a better world in the future, we can 
help prepare our children for intelligent 
as well as. warm-hearted participation 
in the days to come. 

‘*Build the Future with Books’’ is 
the theme of the Children’s Reading 
Club. Children will enjoy browsing 
among the books on the reading club 
list. They will meet Snipp, Snapp, and 
Snurr from Sweden and Janey Larkin 
from our own Oklahoma. 


Whitman, pioneer of Oregon. 
How the Club Works 


Abe Lincoln — 
growing up is there, and so is Narcissa — 





1. Children will enroll in the Children’s 


Reading Club by obtaining enroll. 


ment cards from the county exten- 
sion office or township library chair- 
man. 


2. They will pick four new friends from 
the list of books for the Children’s ~ 


Reading Club, ‘‘ Around the World 
with Books’’ (Ct-280), 


obtainable 4 


from Extension Service, Ames, a S 


or the ‘‘Best Books for Childre 


list issued by the Iowa Pupils’ Read- 4 


ing Circle, 415 Shops Building, Des ~ 
In addition they will — 
also read four books of their own ~ 


Moines, Iowa. 


choice. 


3. Children will have their own ideas — 
We suggest that — 


about the books. 


they write two or three sentences 7 
about each book on the report sheet © 


sent to them. 


4. Because all children love to have 


tangible evidence of their accom-— 
plishment, there will be sent to each 
child who reports on his eight books, 
a card certifying that he has helped” 
to ‘‘Build the Future with Books.” % 


5. January 1 will be the beginning date” 
for the Children’s Reading Clu 3 
Reports should be in by October J 
1944, so that a report on the proje¢t 
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can be made at next year’s Farm 

Bureau meeting. 

6. In addition to the lowa Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Agricultural 
Extension Service Home Economics 
Division is asking the local libraries, 
schools, and the State Traveling Li- 
brary to cooperate in sponsoring the 
Children’s Reading Club. Announce- 
ment of this project will be sent to 
all county. extension directors. Spe- 
cial emphasis will be given in coun- 
ties studying child development and 
fainily relationships projects. 

How books may be made available : 
Books may be borrowed from: 

Local libraries 

School libraries 

State Traveling Library 

Neighborhood book club 

Give books to your children for 
Christmas and birthday gifts or in 
between times. Provide a place in 
your budget for books. Build a 
home library. 

Now let’s take a look at the delight- 

ful books your child may choose from: 


Por Little Children 


Told Under the Blue Umbrella—Assoc. for 
Childhood Ed. 

Ola—Aulaire, Ingri & Edgar d’ 

Story of Little Black Sambo—Bannerman 
Helen 

Dash and Dart—Buff, Mary and Conrad 

Story of Babar, the Little Elephant—Brun- 
hoff, Jean de 

Angus and the Ducks—Flack, Marjorie 

Millions of Cats—Gag, Wanda 

Tenggren Tell-It-Again Book—Gibson, Kath- 
erine 

Munro Leaf’s Fun Book—Leaf, Munro 

The Little Airplane, The Little Auto, and 
Others—Lenski, Lois 

Little Golden Library: Snipp, Snapp, Snurr 
and the Red Shoes—Lindman, Maj. Jan 

Mother Goose 

Christ Child—Petersham, Maud and Miska 

Stories from the Old Testament—Petersham, 
Maud and Miska 


For the Middle Group 
Abraham Lineoln—Aulaire, Ingri and Ed- 
gar a’ 
Thee, Hannah!—De Angeli, Marguerite 
The Matchlock Gun—Edmonds, Walter D. 
Tales from Grimm; Illus. by Wanda Gag— 
Grimm, Jakob and Wilhelm 
Paddle-to-the-Sea—Holling, Holling Clancy 
Watching for Winkie—Kalab, Theresa 
Just So Stories—Kipling, Rudyard 
Blue Fairy Book—Lang, Andrew 


~) 
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They Were Strong and Good—Lawson, Rob- 
ert 

Story of Doctor Doolittle—Lofting, Hugh 

Yankee Doodle’s Cousins—Malcolmson, Anne 

Story Book of Things We Use—Petersham, 
Maud and Miska 

My First Geography of the Americas—Son- 
dergaard, Arensa 

Silver Pennies—Thompson, Blanche Jennings 

Little House in the Big Woods—Wilder, Laura 
Ingalls 

For Older Boys and Girls 

Caddie Woodlawn—Brink, Carol 

Daniel Boone—Daugherty, James H. 

Narcissa Whitman, Pioneer of Oregon— 
Eaton, Jeanette 

The Tall Hunter—Fast, Howard Melvin 

Courage and the Glory—Floherty, John J. 

Blve Willow—Gates, Doris 

Adam of the Road—Gray, Elizabeth Janet 

Air Patrol—Lent, Henry Bolles 

Call of the Mountain—Meigs, Cornelia Lynde 

My Friend Flicka—O’Hara, Mary 

The Yearling—Rawlings, Marjorie K. 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up—Sandburg, Carl 

Good Master—Seredy, Kate 

All-American—Tunis, John Roberts 

Happy Times in Norway—Undset, Sigrid 
Cooperative Extension Work in Agri- 

culture and Home Economics, lowa 

State College of Agriculture and Me- 

chanie Arts and the U. S. Department 

of Agriculture Cooperating. 


Farm Bureau Women’s Goal 
1944 
Library 

1. Each county appoint county and 
township Library Chairmen. 

2. The County Women’s Committee 
sponsor a reading program to be carried 
on under the direction of County and 
Library chairmen. 

3.. Recognize in the county every 
woman who participates in the pro- 


4. Encourage the use of all present 
facilities for extending the program. 


Farm Bureau Women's 
Project—1944 
Requirements: '4 of following list—2 of own 
choice. 


I 
A Challenge to Everyday Thinking 
On Being a Real Person—H. E. Fosdick. 
U. 8S. Foreign Policy—Walter Lippman. 
Our’ Children Face War—Anna W. M. Wolf. 
Between Tears and Laughter—Lin Yutang. 


pas 


A Few Vivid Personalities 
Shake Hands With The Dragon—Cari Glick. 
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Grandmother Drives South—C. J. Henley. 
George Washington Carver—Rackman Holt. 
Burma Surgeon—C. 8. Seagrave. 


Irtr 
A Sampling of Recent War Books 
Journey Among Warriors—Eve Curie. 
We Cannot Escape History—John T. Whitaker. 
Mother Russia—Maurice Hindus. 
Here Is Your War—Emie Pyle. 
Iv 
Fiction for Diverse Tastes 
The Robe—Lioyd C. Douglas. 
Thunderhead—Mary O'Hara. 
Yesterday’s Children—Lamar 8. Warrick. 
The Human Comedy—Wm Saroyan. 
Kate Fennigate—Booth Tarkington. 
Vv 
Thru 
Mama’s Bank Account—Kathryn Forbes. 
Roughly Speaking—Louise J. Pierson. 
Our Hearts Were Young and Gay—C. O., Skin- 
ner and Kimbraugh. 
Chicken Every Sunday—Rosemary Taylor. 
VI 
Some Books You’ve Always Meant to Read 
Wuthering Heights—Emily Bronte. 


Jane Byre—Charlotte Bronte. 
Red Badge of Cowrage—Stephen Crane. 


Lord Jim—Joseph Conrad. 
Kim—Rudyard Kipling. 

Main Street—Sinclair Lewis. 
Moby Dick—Herman Melville. 
Quo Vadis—Henry Sienkiewicz. 
The Virginian—Owen Wister. 
Oliwer Twist—Charles Dickens. 
Vanity Fair—W. M. Thackeray. 


Education’s Place in Postwar Planning 

Every librarian should have heard 
the talk made by Dr. Hancher at the 
December meeting of the Iowa Council 
for Better Education. He talked about 
Edueation’s Place in Postwar Planning, 
adding the hope that this might serve as 
a stimulus to the thinking of those 
present. 

According to Dr. Hancher, the fune- 
tion or part education can play in plan- 
ning for the postwar world may be (1) 
an attempt to formulate our ideas as 
to the kind of a world in which we hope 
to live; (2) plans for postwar living and 
(3) policies for carrying out plans. The 
first thing is to determine what kind of 
a world we want to live in after the 
war. 

Today we face losses in material and 
human resources which are unparalleled 
in human history. 

New orientations are necessary. We 
may have to revise our entire conception 
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of history, geography, sociology. It may 
even come about that we will think of 
the earth in terms of the northern and 
southern hemispheres, due to the in- 
fluence of air travel. 


New nations and forces are rising 
with which we have never had to deal ~ 
before—for example, India. with her 
enormous resources, China with a for- 
ward urge, Russia on the march. Have 
we the wisdom and courage to deal with 
the problems that face us and live in 
the world with other powerful nations? 
The power may be passing from the 
white race. We may become the minor- 
ity race in the future. Leadership may 
pass us by and be transmitted to some 
Asiatic power, or Russia. We are going 
to be living in a more difficult, realistie 


pee ae Fe 


_ world in which we are going to have to 


EARN our place. 

Education must make available in- 
formation and Skilled personnel to help _ 
in the planning process. We have skilled 
personnel whose talents may be turned 
to special points if we know what those ~~ 
points are. Talent must be discovered 
and developed. As a nation we must ~ 
have the capacity to weigh evidence, — 
think straight and make sound judg- ~ 
ments. We need faith, knowledge and ~ 
common sense. < 

‘‘History is an enlarged memory” 
which only human beings have. Edw © 
eation is not enough. We have to dis- ~ 
eover and rediscover that there is good 
and bad in the world, that the world ~ 
does not move with an inevitable pro- 
gression toward good, but that there is ~ 
a series of choices which determine the ~ 
destiny of the world. It is the general — 
duty of education to produce the kind ~ 
of men who will make democracy a safe — 
place in which to live. 4 

We need moral qualities and what 
all religions give—a recognition of the 
daality of our natures. We need imag- © 
ination and high courage to face the 
new world. 

The panel discussion which followed 
luncheon was led by Forrest Spaulding. 
Lt. Gov. Robert Blue, Mrs. H. C. Hough-~ 
ton, Arthur Deamer, Ralph Evans, 
W. P. Keasbey, William Rupe, and 
Rabbi Mannheimer took part. Accord 
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ing to them, the most important thing 
education can do for the child is to 
give him a dream to fight for. Educa- 
tion is now having to compete with busi- 
ness. We must have state money if 
salaries are to be good enough to attract 
good teachers. We should take the 
legislators into our confidence, present 
our cases and ask for what we want. 
School needs must be placed on a par 
with agriculture and industry. Our leg- 
islature must have the faets in order 
to be influenced to give education what 
it needs to carry on. 

Each librarian must make her own 
application to the job ahead of her, as 
she approaches a legislative year and 
a postwar world. 


Public Libraries as War Materials 
By Julia Wright Merrill 
American Library Association 


In thousands of American cities and 
towns today, that most democratic in- 
stitution — the public library — is 
cramped and confined in a _ building 
long outmoded. In many other small 
towns and villages and in rvral areas, 
publie library service is still lacking. 

An adequate, modern public library 
building would serve as a living War 
Memorial to those who died in the cause 
of democracy. It would invite the 
passer-by with its show windows. It 
would be situated on a busy street, not 
out in a park, or civie center, or school- 
house. The entrance would be near the 
street level instead of up a high flight 
of steps. Inside, books would be dis- 
played invitingly and spacious reading 
rooms, with modern lighting, would at- 
tract all ages. Meeting rooms of various 
sizes would be provided for forums, 
small informal discussion groups, show- 
ings of educational films, and meetings 
of educational organizations. The li- 
brary would be a community intelli- 
gence center. 

A new main library is the great need 
in many cities, where the present build- 
ing dates back to the 70’s or 80’s or 
90’s. Additions and remodeling would. 
be feasible for some later buildings. 
Branch libraries are needed in other 
cities, to serve new and rapidly grow- 
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ing sections. A mobile branch—a large 
bookmobile or bus—is another possible 
type of memorial. 

Before a project is worked out in de- 
tail, the state library or state library 
commission at the state capitol might 
well be consulted, especially about the 
area that should be served. The new 
‘‘Postwar Standards for Publie Li- 
braries,’’ prepared by the American 
Library Association for the National Re- 
sources Planning Board, emphasizes the 
importance of large areas of public li- 
brary service and support in these days 
of rapid transportation—a large county, 
or a region of several counties, or a 
trade area. Branch libraries and smaller 
stations serve the various communities 
within such large units. 

For the actual planning of a building, 
librarian and architect must work to- 
gether. Neither can do the job alone. 

A library is far more than a building 
or even a collection of books. It takes 
an able staff to build up the collection 
of printed and visual materials and 
make it of the utmost service to each 
reader... But the ablest librarian is 
handicapped by an out-of-date building 
and greatly aided by a modern, gener- 
ous, convenient but not extravagent 
building. 

For effective postwar library service, 
retool the library plant. 


(from American City, December, 1943) 
(Reprinted with permission) 


Have You a Sign on Your Library? 


It was forcibly brought to the minds 
of the members of the Algona Library 
Board that their building had no sign 
indicating what it was used for. Many 
strangers coming to town had no idea 
where the library was, nor could they 
figure out what the present building 
was used for. Asa result, T. H. Chris- 
chilles, president of the library board 
saw to it that a new sign ‘‘Library”’ is 
now above the door. How about your 
library? Your state librarian has had 
to hunt diligently in many towns for 
the library. Usually a boy on a bicycle 
can tell where to find it, or a girl walk- 
ing down the street. We have learned 
not to ask at the filling stations. In 
many cases they don’t know! 
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‘Miss Neff as librarian. 


News from Iowa Librariés 


Boone—Sarah French Bibbs, who has 
been connected with the Ericson Public 
Library for many years, and librarian 
since 1936, resigned December 1. Miss 
Bibbs remembers the early efforts to 
start library service in Boone and the 
beginning of the children’s library. 
Jack Tillson, who has been assistant 
librarian, has been elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

Cedar Falls—Grace Neff, who has 
been librarian for 9 years, resigned 
Nov. 1 to accept a position with 
the Iowa State Teachers College Li- 
brary, where she is order librarian. 

Jessie Allen, assistant librarian, left 
December 15 for Wendover, Utah, to 
become junior library assistant at the 
Wendover Army Air Base. Miss Allen 
has been employed at the library for 
nearly 15 years. 

Mrs. Graham Hovey, formerly Mary 
Jean Landgraf of Waterloo, sueceeds 
Mrs. Hovey 
was an assistant in the Davenport Pub- 
lie Library. She is a graduate of Co- 


lumbia University Library School. 


Council Bluffs—Virginia Hammer, 
stenographer, joined the Waves in 
September. Marvel Graham, loan desk 
assistant, resigned September 1 to ac- 
cept a position in a recreation center 
in Glendale, California. Dorothy Gei- 
witz, loan desk assistant, left in Sep- 


-tember to be married. Betty Elson 


was appointed as loan desk assistant 
on November 22. The other place 
has not been filled. Mrs. Grace Beall 
was appointed stenographer on Oct. 1. 

Attendance at Book Week this year 
was smaller than last, but over 500 re- 
serves were left for adult books. 
Many children came individually and 
in groups with their teachers, a total 
of over a thousand children. They 
enjoyed the gay new books, and the 
many fine original illustrations for 
some of the books that were loaned to 
the library by the publishers. 

Davenport—Ethelwyn Mae Johnson, 
who has been employed in the exten- 
sion department, was married on No- 
vember 27 to John C. Endahl. 


Dubuque County—Mrs. W. B. Poin- 
sett was reelected president of the Du- 
buque County Library Association at 
the annual meeting held in the library 


rooms October 23, 1943. Other officers 


are Mrs. Frank Hardie, first vice presi- 
dent; Mrs. Arthur Lungwitz, second 
vice president ; Olive Adams, treasurer; 
Mrs. John Mulfinger, recording secre- 
tary; Mrs. Stanton Jones, correspond. 
ing secretary. 3 

Estherville — Lois Jean Clarke has 
been appointed assistant librarian to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Mrs. Lola Case. 

Fayette—The Fayette Community Li- 
brary which has been closed since June 
when a fire destroyed the building and 
books, opened again in December. The 
Library Board members have been hard 
at work purchasing and getting more 
books ready for circulation. Plans fora 
new library building are being carried 
on. 

Forest City—Ida Hanson, who has 
been acting librarian since the resigna- 
tion of Muriel Salveson in September, 
has been appointed librarian. Miss 
Hanson has been a member of the li- 
brary board since 1916. 

Garner—The library celebrated Book 
Week by observing its 70 years of con- 
tinuous service to the community. 

Hampton—The West Side Club, or- 
ganized some 37 years ago to help the 
Hampton Library in every way pos- 


sible, bought three series G $100 war ~ 4 


bonds for the library recently. The 
money used to purchase these bonds 
was bequeathed to the club by Mrs. 
Myrtle Blain Hanson. r 

Indianola—The successful culmina- — 
tion of years of effort was achieved in ~ 
Warren County recently when the In ~ 
dianola Library Board signed a com ~ 
tract with the board of directors of — 
the Farm Bureau, by terms of which — 


all members of Farm Bureau families ~ 


will have library service from the In ~ 
dianola Library. Books may be bor — 
rowed for two weeks, with the priv © 
ilege of renewal by mail or phone. — 

Mrs. Gale Young, former chairman — 
of the women’s county projeet com-— 
mittee, Mrs. Ryle McKee, present” 
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chairman, and Mrs: Ruth Sayre, chair- 
man of the women’s committee of the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, are 
largely responsible for the present 
agreement. 

Iowa City — University Libraries — 
Ralph E. Ellsworth, director of the 
University of Colorado Library since 
1937, assumed the position of director 
of libraries and professor of librarian- 
ship at the University of Iowa early in 
December. Mr. Ellsworth is a native 
of Iowa, having been born in Forest 
City. He was graduated from North 
High School, Des Moines, and attended 
Oberlin College, Western Reserve Li- 
brary School and University of Chi- 
eago where he received a Ph.D. in 
1937. His native state weleomes him 
back. The position he holds has not 
been filled since the departure of Dr. 
Milton Lord in 1932. Grace Van Wor- 
mer has been acting director since that 
time. 

Letts—Fire caused considerable dam- 
age to the library November 15. The 
blaze was discovered early in the morn- 
ing. The loss to the building and the 
library property is covered by insur- 
ance. 

Lowell—A small office building built 
by Dr. Edmund Archibald as a recep- 
tion room for his patients and aban- 
doned for the past four decades, has 
been purchased and repaired by the 
Womens Federated Club of Lowell and 
will be used as the Publie Library. 
The women have sponsored a library 
since 1925. In 1941, unable to obtain 
a building, they stored the books and 
closed the library. Now they have re- 
sumed this much appreciated service. 

Mallard—Mrs. G. G. Sands is the 
newly appointed librarian. 

Manson—Mrs. W. T. Ries has re- 
signed her position as librarian of the 
public library. Eva Elliott has been 
appointed to the position. 

Marcus—Marie Flanagan, who has 
been librarian for nine years, has re- 
signed and is sueceeded by Margaret 
Collins. 

Mason City—Rob Roy Cerney, presi- 
dent of the Friends of Libraries of 
Cerro Gordo County, has been appoint- 
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ed couyty representative by the state 
historical department, in gathering 
information on Iowa’s part in World 
War II. The objective of the Friends 
of Libraries this year is to gather pic- 
tures and records which will make up 
the historical reeord of the present 
struggle and the part that Cerro Gordo 
County is playing in it. 

Mr. Cerney was elected president; 
Mrs. Donald Carr, Swaledale, first vice 
president; Rev. W. F. Dierking, sec- 
ond vice president; Mrs. W. B. Casey, 
treasurer, and Lydia Margaret Bar- 
rette, custodian, and Mrs. C. H. Me- 
Nider, historian at the October meet- 
ing. 

Mrs. Robert Ferguson has succeeded 
Mrs. S. L. Rugland as high school li- 
brarian. Mrs. Ferguson is a Wisconsin 
Library School graduate and was for- 
merly employed in the Stephenson Li- 
brary in Marinette, Wisconsin. She 
and her 15 months old son are living 
with her parents while her husband is 
somewhere in England with the fight- 
ing forces. 

George W. Barrette, brother of 
Lydia Margaret Barrette, was speaker 
at the November Friends of the Li- 
brary meeting. Mr. Barrette gave a 
newspaper man’s choices of ‘‘The Per- 
manent in Literature in These Chung- 
ing Times.’’ He is editor of the Jour- 
nal Transcript of Peoria, Illinois. 

Minburn—A library has been opened 
to the public. This is due to the efforts 
of the Women’s Club who have been 
working on this for more than a year. 

Ocheyedan—The library was pre- 
sented with a $25 war bond by the 
members of‘the Unity Cirele. 

Pella—Sara Gosselink, assistant li- 
brarian of the Carnegie-Viersen Li- 
brary won a prize of five hundred dol- 
lars in a novel writing contest spon- 
sored by the William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company and Calvin Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Michigan. The 
novel which she submitted, ‘‘Roofs of 
Strawtown,’’ will be published in 1944. 
Miss Gosselink has previously written 
a number of short stories which have 
been published in Sunday School and 
church papers. 





Roekford—Mrs. Jennie Fullerton, 
librarian for 21 years, has moved to 
Mason City. Mrs. Anna Wyatt suc- 
ceeds her as librarian. 

Storm Lake—RMrs. H. B. Toay is as- 
sistant in the Publie Library, replac- 
ing Mrs. Z. Z. White, who resigned. 

Stuart—Mrs. C. W. Brewster, for- 
merly a member of the high school 
faculty, has been elected librarian. 
Mrs. Annie Flugum has: moved to Des 
Moines. 

Winterset—A statue has been pre- 
sented to the library by the heirs of 
Martha A. Crawford. It has been 
placed in the reading room. 

Winthrop—Mrs. Marcus A. Dunlap, 
who has served as librarian for 20 
years, has resigned and will reside in 
Cedar Rapids. Harriet Frantz has 
been appointed librarian. 


Changes in Library Boards 
Bedford—Mrs. 0. J. Kirketag has 


been appointed to replace Major Guy 
Young, who resigned. 

Chariton—Mrs. Paul Larkin has been 
appointed to fill the unexpired term of 


the Rev. A. P. Landgraf. 

Clarksville—Mae MecCrery and Mrs. 
E. M. Mark have been appointed to 
the vacancies caused by the death of 
Mrs. Harvey Carter and the removal 
of Mr. Raymond Thompson to Cedar 
Rapids. Mrs. Mark was formerly a 
member of the staff of the Omaha 
Publie Library. 

Forest City — Helen Gjellefald has 
been appointed to the vacancy caused 
by Mrs. J. L. Rendahl’s moving to 
Minneapolis. 

George—Mrs. Fred Raker has re- 
signed from the library board beeause 
she is moving to Sheldon. Mrs. Owen 
Siebring and Mrs. John Smid are new 
members. 

Keota — Harriett Clendenning has 
been appointed to the vacancy on the 
board caused by the resignation of 
Accie Clapper. 

Lansing — Klara Koehm is a new 
member of the library board. Dr. R. H. 
Hintz is with the armed forces. 

Marengo— Mrs. Sarah Eckert has 
been appointed to fill the unexpired 


term of Hattie L. Crenshaw, whose 


death is reeorded elsewhere. 


Mount Pleasant—Mrs. Will McClar. © 
en has resigned and is replaced by — 
Dr. Frank Grube — 
His position has not — 


Mrs. Eva Thomas. 
has.moved away. 
been filled. 


North English—Mrs. A. C. Schoen _ 
thaler, who has been a member of the ~ 


library board since its organization, ~ 


has resigned. Her resignation was re- 4 


ceived with regret. 


Pella — Cornelia Rhynsburger, for- — 
merly librarian of the P. M. Musser ~ 
Library, Muscatine, Iowa, has recently — 
been appointed to fill the vacaney ~ 
caused by the resignation of Mrs. H. J. — 


Rhynsburger. 


Stuart—Paul J. Simons has been ap- — 


pointed to the library board, 


taking — 


the place of A. E. Cutler, who has 7 
served on the board for six years. He — 
is moving to Ashland, Ohio. Mr. Sim- ~ 
ons is superintendent of the publie ~ 


sehools. 


He was elected vice-president ~ 
and chairman of the Book Committee. ~ 


Thurman — Mrs. Lotta McCartney — 


has been appointed to the place on the 


board held by Mrs. Margaret Askew | 


for the past five years. 


Necrology 


Mrs. Harvey J. Carter, a member of : 
the Clarksville Library Board since it ~ 
was organized in 1940, died on Sep- ~ 


tember 10, 1943. 


‘Miss Crenshaw was such a willing, ~ 


cheerful, capable helper in our library ~ 


that it is hard to think we must go On — 
Mrs. Bruce ~ 
Hedges, librarian of the Marengo Pub- © 
in telling of the death of © 
Hattie L. Crenshaw, in November. For — 
has been @ — 
member of the library board, serving ~ 
as a member of the book purchasing ~ 
At the time of 
her death she was secretary and treas ~ 


without her,’’ writes 
lie Library, 


27 years Miss Crenshaw 


committee for 10 years. 


urer. 


Hudson since its organization in 1% 
died September 14, 1943, fl 
long illness. : 
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A. M. Donnan, who has been treas- 
urer of the Community Library at 


Me 





